MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

wings are formed by tier after tier of huge boulders, the
gaps being filled by densely growing dark-foliaged trees.

Some of the boulders are crenellated with lichens, others
tainted white with the droppings of birds. On many of
them stand solitary trees of considerable height. Their
exposed roots, running down forty and fifty feet, as broad
sometimes as a small stream, flattened against the rock,
bleached as white as ivory, clutch the granite in a grip so
tight that one imagines one sees the strain of gigantic effort,
as in the arms of an athlete or the tentacles of an octopus.
Who can say how long the strain of the embrace has lasted?

The appearance of a human being on the footpath which
skirts the eastern slope of the amphitheatre is usually the
signal for a concert of whistling sounds in the rocks above,
beginning with isolated notes and increasing in number,
until they seem to proceed from almost every one of the
huge boulders. Birds or boys might whistle in this manner;
the virtuosos are, however, neither of these bipeds, but
hyraces, better known as rock rabbits, of which a few
families live among the rocks. These interesting, harmless
little creatures have of the rabbit only the name; they are
no relations of those rodents, but actually the smallest
cousins of the elephant. As climbers, they are unsurpassed,
being able to scale almost perpendicular flat surfaces, like
lizards. Their nests, built adhering to the foot of over-
hanging boulders, resemble very large swallows' nests.
They are, unfortunately, prized as an article of diet by the
natives, who persecute them ruthlessly.

A large and beautiful lizard, the agama, common to all
the mountainous countries of tropical Africa, brings a
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